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Hotel Astor, New York 
SUBJECT: THE END OF A DECADE 
Speakers: 
Chester H. Rowell—James G. McDonald 
Paul U. Kellogg 


Arbitration On The American Continent 
Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 17, October 
28, 1928. Price 25c. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE “MARCH ON ROME” 


N October 27, Premier Mussolini 

opened the ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the sixth anniversary of the “March 
on Rome” and the advent of the Fascist 
party to power by solemnly burning on 
two altars of imperial Rome receipts for 
$7,000,000 worth of State bonds which the 
owners had voluntarily surrendered as a 
contribution to the reduction of the public 
debt. As usual, the celebration of the 
anniversary will be marked by the inaug- 
uration throughout Italy of works of pub- 
lic utility completed during the year. 


The past year has witnessed far-reach- 
ing changes in the legal structure of 
Italy’s government. On March 16 the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a new 
electoral law which is intended to sub- 
stitute the representation of various 
groups of interests for the usual repre- 
sentation on a territorial basis. The 
whole Kingdom is to form a single elec- 
toral district. The candidates are to be 
nominated by the several National Con- 
federations of Syndicates and by other 
permanent organizations which carry on 
cultural, educational or charitable activi- 
ties. The Grand Council of the Fascist 
Party is to draw up the final list of candi- 
dates; it is free to add names to the lists 
submitted by the various organizations. 
The voters will then be called upon, not 
to choose the deputies, but to express their 
approval or disapproval of the lists as a 
whole, “in which the names are only the 
expression of a political trend.” The 
right to vote is conferred only on those 
citizens who have an active share in the 
nation’s life, as producers or taxpayers. 
The position of the Grand Council, a party 
organ, is to be legalized and strengthened 


by a law which will be submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies in December. The 
Grand Council, nominated by Mussolini, 
is in turn to choose his successor. It will 
also be empowered to designate the can- 
didates to the lower chamber, to control 
the nominations to ministerial posts and 
to advise the King on all constitutional 
questions, including the royal succession 
and the King’s prerogatives. 


The last session of the present Cham- 
ber, which was inaugurated on May 24, 
1924, will be devoted to the consideration 
of this law, and of laws dealing with the 
reorganization of the Italian provinces, 
the application of the Charter of Labor 
and the reclamation of waste lands. The 
Parliament will close in December. In 
January, Mussolini will submit to the 
King a list of new Senators, and in the 
same month the first steps will be taken 
for the election of the new Chamber, 
which will be formally opened by the King 
on April 21. 


The return to the gold standard, effected 
in January, has exerted a favorable influ- 
ence on Italy’s economic conditions. Work 
has been begun on several important pro- 
jects for the economic development of 
Italy, such as the building of roads, the 
electrification of railroads and the in- 
crease of facilities for aerial transporta- 
tion. 

Italy’s foreign relations have shown a 
marked tendency towards conciliation, 
especially in the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic. The problem of Tangier, which 
had long threatened Italy’s friendly rela- 
tions with France, was adjusted by the 
agreement of July 25, which gives Italy 
representation on the municipal council 


and additional representation in the 
courts.* The friction which had developed 
in Italy’s relations with Austria with re- 
gard to the Upper Adige (South Tyrol) 
has been allayed to a certain extent by 
the renewal of diplomatic intercourse in 
July. Italy’s relations with Jugoslavia 
improved considerably after the latter’s 
ratification of the Nettuno conventions on 
August 13. These conventions are a series 
of agreements regulating the relations of 
the two countries with regard to the mixed 
populations on the Adria‘ic coast acquired 
by them from Austria-Hungary at the 
close of the World War. Italy has con- 
cluded treaties of friendship, conciliation 
and arbitration with Turkey,** Abys- 
sinia*** and Greece. The Greek treaty is 
considered particularly significant, in view 
of the fact that it brings to a close the 
period of Italo-Greek disagreement which 
began in 1923 over the affair of Corfu and 
the Dodecanese Island. 

Year by year Mussolini steadfastly ful- 
fils the double task of legalizing the Fas- 
cist revolution and of setting Italy on the 
road to economic progress. His methods 


are conditioned by this purpose. They in- 
volve the ruthless suppression of opposi- 
tion and the muzzling of the press. 


“Italy,” said Mussolini in 1924, “wants 
tranquillity and fruitful peace. These we 
shall give her, by peaceful means if pos- 
sible—if necessary, by force.”’ 

V. A. M. 


Asia Turns Westward 


HE press has directed our attention 

of late to the potential significance of 
the existing Triple Alliance in Middle and 
Western Asia. The treaties of friendship, 
neutrality, and arbitration which bind 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan to each 
other have been hailed alternately as a 
welcome bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of Soviet Russia and as a con- 
spiracy to thwart the legitimate economic 
or political purposes of western govern- 
ments. The conclusion of the respective 
alliances has filled several writers with 
vague alarm. Behind it they seem to see 
the spectre of a united Asia, unfriendly 
and powerful. 

But infinitely more important than the 
quaintly worded treaties concluded by 
these three countries is the social revolu- 
tion which absorbs the attention and the 
energies of each of them. In each there is 
a governing group which has decided that 
national strength and national develop- 
ment are contingent upon the adoption of 


*News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 36, July 13, 1928. 
**News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 32, June 15, 1928. 
***News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 46, September 21, 1928. 
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a new social system. In each the wisdom 
of former generations is counting for 
naught against the dictum of new rulers 
that the manners of the future must be 
the manners of Europe if the countries of 
Asia are to meet the political and economic 
rivalry of the west. 

It is not always realized that a revolu- 
tion of utmost importance is taking place 
before our eyes. A civilization long de- 
fiant of its rivals is collapsing under the 
stresses of present industrial and com- 
mercial competition. The revolution is 
proving to be neither a fictitious nor a 
bloodless one. In Turkey, where the 
westernization process has been going on 
the longest, the destruction of century-old 
traditions has brought repeated disturb- 
ances involving loss of life. In Persia 
officials have recently been slain by sub- 
jects of the Shah who fear the results of 
innovation more than the displeasure of 
their overlord. From Afghanistan there 
come repeated rumors of revolt. The 
headlong westernization programs of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Reza Shah and 
Amanullah Khan, which may appear thor- 
oughly constructive to Americans, seem 
thoroughly destructive to those multitudes 
who have habitually given their allegiance 
to the system formerly in vogue. 


What will replace the civilization of the 
past no one can say. All that one may 
safely predict is that the new civilization 
cannot be as thoroughly western as some 
of its promoters intend, and that the par- 
ticular form which the reorganization of 
eastern society takes will have a more 
profound influence on the west than any 
number of bilateral treaties can possibly 
achieve. 


E. P. M. 


Book Notes 


Schuman, F. L. American Policy Toward Rus- 
sia Since 1917. New York, International 
Publications, 1928. 

This is a very complete survey of the subject, 
written in the manner of a journalist, rather 
than of a scholar. It is well documented on the 
American side, but makes no use whatever of 
Russian documents, and little use even of Rus- 
sian newspapers. 


Fiilop-Miller, R. The Mind and Face of Bol- 
shevism. New York, Knopf, 1928. 
A searching and stimulating study of the 
spirit of Bolshevism. 


Thompson, Dorothy. The New Russia. 
York, Holt & Company, 1928. 
A brilliant journalist analyzes both sides of the 
question. 


Headlam-Morley, A. The New Democratic Con- 
stitutions of Europe. London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 


A thorough and balanced study in comparative 
government. 
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